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_and perspective prosperity dawned on his awakened} “ Perfectly well! and yet for three successive even- 
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. a ae hopes. | ings we have vainly deferred our family concert for 
————————— | Another trial, however, awaited him; and the sea- |the wonted accompaniment of our friend.” 
ARTHUR MORDINGTON. son of tranquillity gave place to the influence of ex-| Mordington hesitated what to reply—the hectic of 


_quisite, but troubled emotion. Wheatly intended, at||his cheek deepened. Wheatly looked at him with a 
his marriage, that his sister should become an inmate || touched and changed expression. 
amen of his own roof; but the ill health of a friend, with ‘ Nay, but you are certainly ill. Why then seek to 
Tue elder Mordington had been a spectator of the! whom she then resided, had hitherto prevented her |deceive me? Your hand is feverish—your eye blood 
trial; and the expression of his benign features, as he} removal. The duties of friendship were at length ful- | shot! You must have advice. Why disclaim it, when 
met the eye of his son, conveyed a language far dearer filled, and Emma was presented by her brother to |so palpably an invalid 1” 
than the approving shout of the multitude. They) the astonished Mordington, in the full perfection of} * In truth, ny dear Wheatly, you are self-deceived. 
were accompanied home by Wheatly. The mild dig-' that loveliness, which he had only witnessed in the |I have only had a sleepless night or two—in fact, 1 
nity of the father had heightened the pleasure inspired) blush of its first unfoldings. lam only fatigued.” 
by the unfolding talents of the son. As they passed | That vague sensation of loneliness, which eed * And have you, then, been so excessively en- 
some labourers, their attention was arrested by a pale| times gathers on the heart, like a sudden mildew, in| gaged?" asked Wheatly, as his eye glanced over the 
and sickly-looking boy, who seemed sinking with ‘the presence of those whose dearest feelings are for | table, where nothing but confusion was visible; ** and 
fatigue. y __ | ever consecrated to each other, was at once dispelled |) may I ask what pressing avocations have so com 
* Charles,” said Arthur, familiarly approaching) by the society of a being of unappropriated affection, | pletely engrossed you?” 
him, “you must leave your work and go home.| 414 undevoted purity ; and, if the little circle around “I have been performing penance,” said Mording 
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There is good news there for you. ; her brother's fireside had hitherto been the boundary | ton, with a visible effort. ‘ For some time past, my 
The boy raised his sunken eyes with a look of ago-! of his social wishes, it now became the centre of his only aim, from evening to evening, has been to wile 

nized inquiry. ‘every thought. For atime he yielded implicitly to) off the intervening hours. Now as this was certainly 


“ You have now,” continued Arthur, “a home of) the impulse that led him thither ; and was, therefore, @ most inglorious object, I thought it high time to 
your own. Your sick mother, and your little bro-!) almost unconscious of its force. When, however, he | commence a little self-denial; and ought you not 
thers and sistevs, will hereafter have every needful | at length found he was gradually losing all relish for ||tather to applaud than condemn me!” 
comfort, without your labouring beyond your failing) other pursuits, he was at once roused to an unshrink- | * An excellent plea,” replied Wheatly, laughing: 
strength. Go home, and rejoice with them.” ing self-examination. Alas! his peace was already i “but I should hope the penance has already expiated 

The exhausted boy let his heavy spade fall to the! irretrievably wrecked ; and he felt that till now he had the offence. Mrs. Wheatly is now expecting us both 
ground, and was soon in the wretched garret, where) never known the strength of genuine affection. He} to tea, I promised her to bring you home with me.” 
his father, surrounded by a suffering family, was re-; had long regarded his enthralment to the faithless, The countenance of Mordington was wrought with 
turning thanks for the power of again rendering them Claribel, as the false excitement of a feverish and | contending emotions. 
happy. high-wrought imagination ; and the recollections at-/| “ You will excuse me,” he said, “to Mrs. Wheat 

As Mordington and bis friend left this scene of af-) tending it came over his soul like the wild phantasma |ly ; tell her I am—I am—in short, I have an intole- 
fecting emotion, his eye fell on a long row of splendid | of a delirious brain on the lucid memory of health. || table head-ach ;" and pressing his hands to his throb 
buildings, but a short time since considered as his’ But the attachment which Emma Wheatly had in-| bing temples, he paced the floor in uncontrollable 
certain inheritance. spired had already become a living principle of his! agitation. 

“ Tenvy not their present proprietor,” he exclaim-| existence; it was identified with the love of purity) Wheatly fixed his penetrating eye on his friend, 
ed: “ had they still been mine, I should never have! and virtue, and destructible only when every feeling | with anxious and doubtful expression. Mordington 
known the pleasures of the present moment.” | of his heart should become torpid or corrupt. Yet, | observed it, and suddenly pausing, his features as- 
Wheatly felt the full force of the enthusiastic sen-| While Mordington would have thought it sacrilege to, sumed a resolute and open cast. 


| . . { . 
| struggle against a passion thus consecrated, he was| “I owe it,” he said, “ to the disinterestedness of 


ument. 

They now became united by a friendship of the| conscious that, in his present situation, to seek a re-|| your character, to speak without reserve. I shall ne- 
most permanent nature. United to a lovely and ami- | ciprocal attachment would be highly dishonourable | ver voluntarily forfeit your friendship ; but, at present, 
able woman, who seemed but the counterpart of him- | to himself, and treacherous to his friend. Bitter, in- ii feel that I must renounce its most sacred privileges. 
self, the domestic happiness of Wheatly equalled his | deed, was the conviction, and dreadful the task it || Wheatly, when your too lovely sister is no longer an 
virtues. His house was the abode of taste, cheerful- |, imposed. But for his father, he would have torn || inmate of your roof—then, and not till then, may the 
uess and harmony; the very atmosphere around it|/ himself immediately from the scene of trial, and bu- | pennyless Mordington resume his visits with honour, 
seemed purer and brighter than elsewhere ; and it was! ried himself in seclusion ; but could he now crash the | if not with happiness.” 
here that Mordington first tasted the calm delights | budding hopes of a parent, whose only solace in the) Noble and ingenuous Arthur!” exclaimed his 
of genuine friendship. Toa heart so deeply mocked, gloom of age was the presence of his son? whose all! friend, “ I find you every way worthy of the hears 
with the corrupted fountains of this deser: world, the | of hope, or pride, or happiness, was his rising fame? ‘of my beloved sister. There was indeed a time, and 
constant and delicate attentions of uisinterested re- | He blushed at the thought, and filial duty rose supe- that too when you were surrounded by wealth and 
sard seemed like the gushing of waters from the smit- | rior to every other consideration. . | splendour, when I trembled lest you should win her 
ven rock; and in the refined society of Wheatly and | The tide of passion, however, rolls with a fearful young and pure affections. That season is past; the 
his gentle partner, his chilled and morbid feelings | strength over the human soul; and, while the princi- | rough gales of fickle fortune have dispersed the mists 
were soon restored to their native temperament; or, ples of the unhappy Mordington resisted its sweeping | that then veiled your character. Talents and indus- 
if somewhat chastened by experience, they were far | wave, his ambition became utterly prostrate, and his | try are far better security for future competence than 
more equable, more rational, more holy. At the) whole frame soon attested its desolating force. |present wealth. Emma’s happiness can never con- 
house of his friend, too, where only an excellentand| Three days had past since he bad last seen Emma, } sist in idle pageantry. She has rejected several splen- 
select society were admitted, he found others, who! when the entrance of Wheatly broke the train of his did offers; and I have sometimes thought that she 
were also capable of estimating pennyless worth. | reflections. || still cherished the image of the fascinating partner, 
With these he sometimes indulged in delightful re-| “Are you sick, Mordington?” exclaimed his friend, | from whom I snatched her so abruptly some years 
creations from the duties of his profession; and he | as Arthur raised his burning brow from the table on ago. If so, she will cheerfully share his present ob- 
felt how much dearer was the small circle of =f which it had long rested. scure fortunes; and as for myself, I, as her sole 
friends than the crowded halls of dissipation. Mean- “ Perfectly well,” was the reply. “ Why do youfguwardian, can resign her to my friend with the mos! 
while he was rapidly acquiring a respectable practice, || ask me?” ‘unhesitating confidence. And now, sir, will you as: 
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company ine home? or shall I still inform the ladies, | LITERARY NOTICES. FROM THE NEW-HAVEN CHRONICLE. 

that you have ‘an intolerable headach ae — SES ——— Wesster’s Dictionany.—The printing of the American 
The lover ceases to excite our interest the moment | Farewell to Time; or last Views of Life, and Prospect of || Dictionary of the English language, in two volumes, quarto, 

we behold him sailing on a quiet sea; and the spiri-|| Immortality, pp. 328. New-York: E. Bliss. \|is now completed, and the author presents to his fellow. 


tual communion of kindred souls, however fraught|| Ty1s isawork which ought to be in every chamber, as it || citizens the following brief view of the work : 

with deep and impassioned emotion, becomes vapid “equally affects every son and daughter of Adam, in what-|| The common English dictionaries, as Walker’s, &c. con 
in description, like the sublimated preparation of the | ever condition and circumstances they may be placed: the tain, in round numbers, words, thirty-eight thousand— 
We |monarch on the throne and the poor beggar; the man who |, Todd’s Johnson, fifty-eight thousand—The American Dic 
will, therefore, pass with all reasonable brevity over jenjoys the most uniform and invulnerable health, but ||tionary, seventy thousand. 

: , followed. Our readers whose days are often suddenly terminated by some acci-|| The plan of the American Dictionary comprehends al! 
the ona that immediately fo “inet . || dent of flood or fire; the aged and the young; the wretch-'|the essential particulars of a complete work of this kind. 
will take it for granted, that Mordington required NO} 6d and the happy; the brave, the wise, and the beautiful:| In the etymological department, the author has takey 
further solicitation. His ardent avowal to Emma, all, all must bow to that unceasing and terrible ordination | great pains to develope the affinities of English words, with 
and the half extorted confessions of reciprocal love, | which the generations of man, in all ages, have never been the principal languages between the Atlantic and the Ganges 
that confirmed his aspiring hopes, we leave to the suffered to escape. The repugnant and frightful associa-| In the exhibition of these affinities, and in tracing moral 
imagination of kindred spirits. Suffice it, that the, tions, which are the usual accompaniments of death—the | ideas to their primary sense in physical action or objects 
season of probation wore away; and the enraptured coffin, the grave, the worm, and the deep mystery—the | this work is entirely original. 

Mordington received, in the presence of a few select | best.of men have not always been able to meet with com-|| The orthography of many words, in all the English dic 
| posure ; but to the sick and dying, those to whoma long pe-  tionaries, is various and inconsistent, the same words being 
| riod of suffering has rendered recovery doubtful, and to | differently written by different authors, and sometimes by 
| whom all worldly objects—riches, ‘the plumed troop,” and. the same author, and whole classes of words written con- 

the highest distinctions of ambition and honour, are matters | trary to the estavlished rules of the language. In this work 





alchymist, evaporating by exposure to the air. 


friends, the trembling vows of a being dearer to him 
than light, and pure as its softest beam. As the bind- 
ing ceremonial was finished, he led his blushing bride 


to his venerable parent. ee ' of indifference : to these the author addresses himself with | the author has endeavoured to reduce the number of these 
** My father, receive and bless your daughter ! peculiar energy and affection. || discrepancies, by adjusting the orthography to rules and 
The old man pressed her lovely form to his bosom.|| We select the following sensible and consolatory reflec-|| uniformity. Afew palpable errors, proceeding from mistakes 
** Fairest and truest of the daughters of earth, may | tions on the spirit in which death ought to be met: in etymology, have been detected andexposed. The anti- 
thy glowing cheek escape the withering touch of sor-||  * Death ought notto be met with levity, or with any pre- quated orthography of certain classes of words, which has 


row, and the light of thy radiant eye remain uncloud- |/tences of despising its awfulness—for it is che most fearful been continued im the English books, from one edition to 
ed !—and he, to whom thou hast consecrated thy per-| of all the events we can be called to encounter—not merely | another, has been discarded, and the words spelled accord 
fect loveliness, may he indeed prove worthy of the |from the changes which it produces in our mortal part— |ing to present usage. a 
trust, and cherish with assiduous care the blossoms of jand from the many fears and agonies with which its arrival , In the pronunciation of words, the English books differ 
affection. Thy cup of happiness, oh, Arthur! is now | 1s attended—but from the unspeakable cnpertance to our |/in thousands of words. It has been a prevailing opinion in 
E | final well-being or misery, of those untried but enduring | the country, that Walker's Dictionary is the standard of pro 
full fraught with love, friendship, wealth—yes, even || scenes, to which, in the plan of Divine Providence, it is | nunciation in England, The author of the work under 
wealth ; for it is now time, my son, to rend the happy | destined to introduce us. Even in the ordinary changes of | consideration, on visiting England, found this opinion to be 
veil of delusion. The splendid expectations of your | life, there is admitted impropriety and a sure omen of un-|jentirely groundless. ‘The true pronunciation cannot be 
earlier years threatened to blight the embryo virtues | happiness, in the conduct of him who advances to eny im- || learned from the books published ; as the systems of nota 
of your character. The energies of your mind were |portant alteration or tvial without solemn preparation, or | tion are imperfect, or the authors have manifested a predi 
weakened and contaminated by licentious associates, | ith the unthinking and daring liberty of a presumptuous | jection for what may be called dialects. The author of the 
|| spirit—and, on the other hand, it is acknowledged to be a} American Dictionary has made himself acquainted with the 
|matter of great propriety, and never fails to be attended | best usage in England, as well as in the United States, from 
, with good consequences, when we are about to meet with any | actual obserration—an advantage not enjoyed by any othe: 
event of moment, that we should summon up all our pow- | writer on orthoepy—and has given the actual pronuncia 
A we \ers of reflection—and should humbly commit ourselves, '|tion, as far as it may be considered as settled and undis 
from the fatal illusion; and, as a last resouree, I at |with due preparation, to the favouring providence of God. | puted ; and when unsettled, it is adjusted chiefly by esta 
length determined to remove you from the sickly at- || And if this be the conduct that is most suitable, even in the | blished analogies. 
mosphere of wealth, to the rugged but healthful cliffs | jesser changes of our history, how sinful must be the con- In the department of definition, the most important part 
of poverty. A distant friend assisted me in the ar-|| duct of those who rush upon their last trial without serious | of a dictionary, the explanations of words, more particular 
rangements, and my scheme was thus secured from) consideration, and seem voluntarily to relinquish all title to | ly of important words, are full and discriminating, to a de 
the possibility of detection. You know the result. || the yarn re gee, “sae ye napensse hs at “ gree not found in any similar work. bn new nay 
’ , . asi -||time when God is calling them to the most solemn of all) including such as are added to the words now in English 
tae —— akauemae l cutesuness, and is about to bestow on them the ay i books, with the scriptural senses of words found in no com 
solved. Your mind was at once restored to its native | “'* C°Ps*auences ars Chek ty Sees Cone te Bs ae Getheeney, end ait the nee yi went ona 
. sts E | But though death ought not to be met with unconcern, | this vocabulary, cannot be less than thirty or forty thousand 
vigour, and you became capable of distinguishing the, neither is it met in the most becoming spirit, when the In the department of the sciences, this work is enriched 
true from the false gems of the heart. You have | heart of him who is about to encounter it is assailed by un-|| with several thousand words found in no English dictiona 
found them of peerless value. Requiring no reflec- || manly fears, or even when there is any distrust of that good || ry, unless in works professedly technical. By the sciences 
tion from your light to give them splendour, they) Providence which has followed us all our days with loving-| here mentioned, special reference is had to those in whic! 
have thrown a mental radiance on the darkness of | kindness and tender mercy. It is in the indulgence of such) the greatest modern improvements have been made—as in 
your path. ‘Treasure them in the holiest recesses of | fears, indeed, and such distrust, that men are most apt to) geology, mineralogy, chemistry, zoology, and botany. ‘I 
your heart. To-morrow the mansion, long destined | in this matter, so that death has been emphatically | these are added many terms in law, anatomy, medicine. 
styled the King of Terrors—and most men are said to be|| music, commerce and seamanship. These are all defines 
all their lifetime subject to bondage through fear of death. according to the latest discoveries and improvements 
the master of boundless wealth. [trust it will no longer te ia ps re be ae death, orden other meraped ae augmented the Sanna 
be found to depress the higher and nobler aspirations| nec ha parts . our history, is t e appoint of this work by nearly * elve thousand words beyond thie 
5 J ment of a Being who can have nothing in view, io his dis- |) number in Todd's Johnson. 
of the soul: you can now no longer regard it as the pensations, but the welfare of his creatures—that all men— | Abridgments of this work are in hand, and will be pub 
only efficient source of happiness or honour. Rely- the good as well as the bad—have yielded to death—and | lished with all convenient expedition, An abridgment iv 
ing on the resources of wealth, you obtained but false that it neither altogether terminates our existence, nor) octavo is intended to be both a defining and a pronouncing 
and fleeting enjovments. Deprived of its factitious takes us out of the dominion of the good providence of dictionary for schools, and a manual for the counting-house 
aid, you have secured, by the unwavering perform- God—but, on the contrary, is only one of those great | The scheme for determining the pronunciation, in bot 
changes through which our mortal nature is destined to these forms, will be more simple than any in the Englis! 
pass, and our introduction to some greater scene, where | books. 
the dispensations of Providence shall be unfolded either in | The mechanical execution of this work is very excellent 
| a more glorious or more awfal—but, at all events, iu a more | and does much credit to the publisher and his workmen 
: (hi enduring form.”’ The American Spelling Book, the sales of which have 
A facetious fellow having unwittingly offended a con- Want of room prevents us from quoting further from this | increased from its first publication, which now fall littl: 
ceited puppy, the latter told him he was ‘‘no gentleman.” admirable volume, or we would gladly have given the au-) short of four hundred thousand copies a year, will be 
* Are you a gentleman ?”’ asked the droll one. “ Yes, sir,” | thor’s observations on the great desire which the sick and | amended ‘and improved, and the orthography and pronu: 
bounced the fop. “Then 1 am very glad J am not,” re- those in sorrow always express for the very words of Scrip-| ciation adjusted to those of the dictionaries. These books 
plied the other. ture in their supplications ; but we cannot refrain from no-| will constitute a complete uniform system for instructing 
The ladies cf Quebec propose to open a bazar for the ticing the pure and elevated strain of piety which pervades, the youth of this country in their vernacular language 
sale of articles of their manufacture, the proceeds of which | it, and the clear and forcible language in which it is con-|} from the first elements taught in primary schools, to th 
are to be given fo the poor. A good example ‘veyed. It is at once grand, solemn, and convincing principles taught in the higher departments of the sciemces 


from whom I vainly sought to estrange you. You 
mistook the lures of flattery for the hallowed voice 
of friendship, and the paths of pleasure for those of 
happiness. Long and vainly I strove to rouse you 


| 
| 
| 
| 


for your future abode, will be ready for your recep- 
tion—the deeds are already prepared that make you 


ance of high practical duties, the purest and richest 
reward assigned by all-bounteous heaven to the pos- 
sessor of industry, virtue, and intelligence.” 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





SMOKING THE CALUMET. 


| 


|| war-dance upon the green beneath my windows. But a |General Bailey; even in the retirement of his library or 
H higher pieasure | now experience—and one the memory of | private office, none had to wait attendance, but all were 


“ Say—I yesterday beheld with satisfaction the sports of 
himself and his associates, as they practised their ancient 


;means, to give more confidence to the timid, and to pay 
;modest merit the greatest share of his attention. Such was 


FAREWELL VISIT OF THE WINNEBAGOES TO THE PRESIDENT | Which will endure—in cordially greeting him within these ‘admitted, their complaints listened to, their pecuniary 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Tue National Intelligencer contains an interesting ac-'| 
count of an interview of the Winnebago Chiefs with the 
President of the United States.—The deputation, preceded 
by an interpreter, in full feather and paint, filed into the | 
apartment, and stalking one by one to the President, grasp- 
ed his hand with rude cordiality. Nothing daunted by his | 
presence, or the gaze of his attendants, they next moved in 
silence to the seats assigned them. Refreshments were | 
passed round; and it was somewhat whimsical to see Ma- 
deira sipped from cut glass by these stern-featured visiters, | 
who were accustomed to lap water from the running brook, 
or quaff whiskey from the horn of a slaughtered elk, and to 
observe with what avidity they fed on macaronies and 
other choice confectionary, whose tastes had seldom been 
better regaled than with the reeking flesh of bear and 
otter. Business succeeded. An old chief stept forth into 
the centre of the room, with a long uncouth pipe in his 
hand, which, after a brief ceremonial not precisely intelli- 
gible, he brought near the President and waved over his 
head. It was the caleumet of peace. Holding it then be- 
fore him, and pointing to it, he began an harangue in slow 
guttural tones, accompanied with much earnest gesture. 
Ne spoke in short paragraphs, an Indian of half-blood re-. 
porting in French, and a second interpreter conveying the 


English: 

“Father—Iam glad to see you. 
and | take your hand, in friendship. 

“ Father—a cloud has been between us. It was thick 
and black. I thought once it would never be removed. 
But I now see your face. It looks upon me pleasantly. 

“Father—a long way stretched between us.—There 
were those who told me it was blocked up. They said the 
red men could not pass it. I attempted it. It is like the 
plain path which conducts to the Great Spirit. 

“ Father—when I came in sightof your home, it looked 
white and beautiful. My heart rejoiced, I thought now I 
should talk with you. 

* Father—the Great Spirit gave to his children, the Win- 
rebagoes, a pleasant plant. It is good to smoke. I have it 
here,” —touching with his finger the bowl of the pipe—* I 


I hold out this pipe, 


zive it you in peace. 
* Father—I am as old as you, 
told me your heart was black. 


My heart istrue. They 
It is pot so. We salute in 
triendship. 

* Father—I can say no more. My talk is little. Tama 

hief among my people. But one is here who will speak 
fo you soon, and tell you better our thoughts.” 

The address being ended, « young Winnebago advanced 
m obedience to a signal from the old warrior, and lighted 
the pipe with fire struck from a flint. The pipe was then 
presented to the President, the chief still holding its stem. | 
He inhaled a few puffs, and as the smoak curled gently 
upward, the savage group gazed with intentness, and ut- | 
tered a low murmur of satisfaction. The chief then handed 


the calumet to all the spectators in order, and lastly, to 
each of his tribe. It was next made over in form to the 
resident, to be retained; who, requesting the Indian to lay 
me hand upon it again, while he pledged him with the 
ther, proceeded to dictate to the interpreters his reply: 

‘ Say to this chief, I rejoice to see him. He and his 
brethren are welcome to me and my children. 

* Tell him, it has grieved me that a cloud has been be- 
tween us; but Lam pleased equally with him, that it has 
deen dissipated. It is dispersed like the fumes of the pipe 
we have smoked. May it never close down upon us more! 


Say—lI am glad that he and his companions meet me 
Bid him look to the face of the 
ieavens, No cloud is there. The sun shines brightly apon 
The Great Spirit looks down and smiles upon our 
meeting 

‘ Say—I hope the same sun will light his path in peace 
to the abode of his fathers. When he is gone, I will look 
‘pon this pipe with pleasure; and should I hear ever after 
that, in place of pacific, any hostile dispositions break forth 
mong his nation towards my brethren and children, I will 
say it is impossible; for I have the word of a Winnebago, 
which must be true, that his people pledge their amity with 
mine, and have left this pipe in token of sincerity 


on this propitious day. 


us. 


Each of these periods, so soon as interpreted, drew forth 
a hoarse plaudit from the savage auditors. Once it swelled 
to a deafening howl, in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment paid to the inviolate integrity of their word. | 





EFFECTS OF FEAR. 


Some years since, while an American vessel of war was 


‘stationed at Norfolk, Virginia, Dr. D. an amiable and in- 


telligent man, who acted as physician and surgeon to it, 
used frequently to lodge on shore at the house of a respect-| 


| able lady, to whose only son, a child of four or five years 


old, the doctor had become strongly attached, from having 
discovered in him an extraordinary degree of precocity, 
and an interesting disposition. After some months, the 
vessel was again ordered to sea, and the doctor parted with 
the child with great regret. More than a year had elapsed, 
when the same vessel returned to Norfolk, and the doc- 
tor zepaired to the house of his landlady, to see his little 
protegee. The child flew to his embraces, delighted to see 
him. After the first caress was over, ‘Why, my dear 
boy,” said Dr. D. patting him on the head as he spoke, 
“*who has been powdering your hair!’’—* Nobody,” re- 
plied the child, whose joy was changed to the most extra- 
vagant grief; and, bursting into a passion of tears, he quit- 
ted the apartment. Dr. D. sat in silent amazement, for 
the boy's hair was as white as the mountain snow. Ina 
moment after, the mother entered, of whom, when the first 
gratulations were over, he inquired the meaning of the late 
scene. “‘ What have you been doing to your son's hair!” 
“ Nothing,” sobbed she, and followed the boy's example, 
by weeping and leaving the room. The next time he called, 
she was better able to account for the mystery; and in- 
formed him that, ashort time before, she had been aroused 
at midnight by the loud and piercing shrieks of her child; 
and on hastening to his bed, found him sitting up in it, his 


' whole countenance wild with horror, and the whole surface 


of his skin dripping with cold perspiration. On being 
made sensible of her presence, in a confused aud incohe- 
rent manner he told her he had been visited by a frightful 
The next day it was discovered that his hair was 
bleached, as though he had lived acentury. The mystery, 
for such it may certainly be considered, was not perfectly 
understood till about three years since, when, by the dying 
confession of a relation, who was to inherit the property of 
the child at his decease, it was confessed that, on the night 
when the boy imagined he had been visited by a dream, he 
had himselr made an attempt to strangle him, but was de- 
terred from the commission of the deed, by the terrific 
screams of the boy. ; 


dream. 





THE LATE POSTMASTER. 


In a recent conversation with a friend of the late Theo- 
dorus Bailey, | was much interested with incidents that 
strongly illustrated the character of this excellent man. 
The sketch is made from memory. 
useful to some of your readers 

The late Theodorus Bailey was considered by his friends 


I hope it may prove 


| as a fine specimen of what might truly be defined, a polite 


gentleman. In his intercourse with strangers, nobody could 
approach him without feeling a subdued respect ; nor could 
they retire without a wish that they might share in his good 
opinion. It was not that dignified and formal politeness 
that distinguished the old school, nor was there, even in his 
early years, that easy air and careless gait that mark your 


|modern fine gentlemen. Ona return from London or Flo- 


rence, the plain garb of a citizen may be thrown aside, 
the bustle of a counting-house be forgotten, and the rust of 
an ordinary education or humble origin may be soon worn 
away ; but itis ten to one “ the metal may have suffered in 
the friction of the polish.’ True politeness belongs more 
to the qualities of the heart than those exterior accomplish- 
ments acquired by travel or education. Its essence is to 
give pain to none, but to contribute, by kind words and 
gentle manners, to the wants of others. 

In a stage-coach or saloon, a polite man will not allow 
the pretticst female or assuming gentleman to engross all 
his conversation; on the contrary, he delights, by gentle 


I walls, and reciprocating assurances of plighted concord.” | wants supplied; so much was the milk of kindness mixed 


in his disposition, that I have listened with pleasure to his 
gentle werds interchanged with his domestic. Although 
afflicted with the gout, he seemed to have more pleasure 
in speaking of your wants and giving you a list of remedies 
| for alleviating your pains, than administering to his own. 
How many among us have witnessed him waiting on the 


| stranger to the outer threshold of bis house, with a light 


perhaps in one hand and his cane in the other, bidding 
him a kind “ good night,”” when in fact that person was a 
stranger, or a passing traveller, who had called to ask for 
information, or required the delivery of a letter from the 
office when that office had closed, and prudence should have 
forbidden the intrusion, From such and similar visitants 
I have frequently seen him return to his elbow-chair with 
the most cheerful smile, and resume the conversation with 
his family or friend, without the least mark of demur o1 
complaint, 

In the official transactions of the post-office General Bailey 
paid the most rigid and exact attention, and in the dis 
charge of every debt or promise he was singularly scrupu 
lous and punctual; and such we know to be his character 
in the settlement of the immense disbursements of the high 
ly important office lately held by him, that the postmaster 
general has expressed his entire satisfaction on these points 
in recent letters, and in the strongest terms of approbation 
Such examples are not rare, but they are worthy of notice ; 
more especially, as the times have been strangely out of 
joint, and men have been thought to have abused their 
‘trust. General Bailey's services have for several years 
been extended gratuitously to the aid of the department, 
in collecting arrearages trom other post-offices within this 
He was not only a kind husband and affectionate 
The natural 


state. 
father, but a warm and disinterested friend 
goodness of his temper was no doubt sometimes misused 
but a generous mind finds it difficult to say nay, to the 
many importunities which daily occur in a commercial city 
like New-York. There are pleasant recollections, however 
among many of his surviving friends, of his kindness and 
patronage; and proofs are not wanting, that friendship 


such as he profiered and practised, has its reward, 
| 


FEMALE COURAGE. 


A letter from France gives the following instance of fc 
male courage: some time ago in Pau, a fire broke out in a 
small house belonging to some poor farmers, who were 
enabled to escape, though the flames made such progress 
that they communicated to several other habitations, The 
neighbours soon discovered that an infirm old man and 
two young children were sleeping in one of the houses 
which was on fire. With some difficulty they succeeded in 
saving the oki man, who slept upon the ground floor ; but 
as the children were in the garret, it was almost impossible 
to get atthem. The flames had just reached the place 
where the unfortunate children were lying, and then 
shrieks were heard by all around. At this trying moment, 
Marie Lassalle, their sister, a girl only sixteen years old, 
consulting only her courage and her love for her brothers 
seized upon a ladder, placed it against the tottering pillars 
of the house, aod happily succeeded in reaching the garret 
and rescuing one of them from destruction, This was not 
all, for another brother claimed her assistance 
rushed into the midst of the fames, and re-appeared bear 
When the heroic girl was 


She again 


ing the other safe ia her arms. 
descending with her precious burden, the pillar which sur 
ported the ladder, being nearly consumed, gave way, anid 
left the unfortunates exposed to a cruel and almost inevita- 
ble death. She did not, however, lose her presence ot 
mind in the immivent peril ; she contrived to weaken the 
fall by seizing upon some boarés, and succeeded in getting 
out of the house, which crumbled to ruins upon the instant 
The Prefect of the Department, informed of her courageous 
conduct, made a representation of it to the Minister of thy 
Interior, who sent her a gold medal with a present of ony 
hundred francs. These rewards were given to her on the 
Sunday sacceeding, in presence of the Municipal Council 
anda great number of the inhabitants, who anxiously 
pressed forward to pay a tribute of eulogy and admiratityn 
to their young, beautiful, and heroic countrywoman 
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It seems that nature makes some men’s minds, and that, “To what malicious fiend do these wretches owe thei: 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. “ . . 
jaccurding to Locke, she fashions others like a clean sheet || disgrace ?”’ exclaimed Siseni. 





STANZAS. jof paper, upon which accident may scrawl what characters |} “They owe it,” answered Notaris, ‘to their own fatal 
CL1NG not to life, thou dreamer !—soon vit pleases. “and shameful lethargy in being willing to endure it.” 
Its fitful visions pass away, | Of this last description was Andreas Siseni. Had he re-|| They approached a small hut, whose appearance was in 
Aad at night’s pensive hour, the moon | mained undisturbed in the fragrant fields of Scio, his bosom | character with the surrounding desolation. The land 
_ Will smile above thy wasting clay. ‘would have still slept in ignorance, or awakened only at | around it was almost utterly neglected, and the owner was 
T When joy, like be ~¥ p> ge ha 7 : ‘the call ef pleasure and love; but when transplanted from | lounging at the door. 
st i —e the scene of his former quiet, and exposed to the influence || ‘‘ Why is it, my friend,” exclaimed Siseni, “that you 


Thou reck’st not of the coming night, 
Where death his shadowy mantle flings. 

But there’s an hour, when all must come 
With faint dismay to thy sick heart, 


|of a new train of events, his energies were exerted upon | Waste your time in idleness, while a little industry would 
other subjects, his thoughts flew in different directions, and | enable you to raise the comforts of life ?” 

‘all the habits of his reason were changed. } “ Because | will not work for others,’’ answered the pea 
sant with a frown. “ [ would rather the earth were sterile as a 


With clouds of cold oblivioa's gloom, | Notaras, with his anxious and keen penetration, was not. ; 
_ Whose mournful pall may ne'er depart. ‘long in discovering the mental revolution of his friend ; and, | rock, than that the sweat of my brow should make it teem 
Yes—it must come !—the hour of death, with cautious and cunning artifice, he used every endea- | with harvests to be snatched from me by violence and fraud.” 


With its chill mildew on thy cheek, 
With anguish in the straggling breath— 
Vain words, which nature may not speak. 


|vour to promote it. The opportunities which their travel |} “But,” rejoined Andreas, “the very house itself is com- 
afforded of examining the institutions of different countries, | fortless, and your children are ragged and apparently uv- 
and their respective relations and consequences upon the | educated. 1 should suppose you might, in some degree 


Cling not to earth—thou who hast given : . ; : : ; 
|happiness of mankind, were seized with avidity, and ren-| better your advantages and theirs, however simple your 


Thy heart to love’s deep mysteries— 


Thou who hast found as pure a heaven ‘dered subservient to his purpose. He made the moral | pleasures and contracted their sphere.” 
As dust can find beneath the skies; ‘chains of the people visible, and found abundant scenes|| ‘It would be in vain,” said the man, as he cast his eyes 
> not thy oan — that wave, , with which to illustrate their degraded state of ignorance | around upon his unhappy dwelling, and at length rested 
oy! mpinae hy teil, demeaaa and bondage. He would lead him through nature’s stu-| them with a mournful expression upon his boy and girl, 


Alas ! how soon the insatiate grave | : i ? 
Will quench thy raptures evermore! | pendous scenery, where her giant mountains peered away who, with unclean persons, and in beggars’ clothes, were 


Ay, ere the light hath beamed, a cloud | like clouds into the bosom of the sky, or the cataract heaved | pursuing theii careless sports by the door; be the slightest 
Will gather in thy being’s sky ; its sheeted waters from the lofty cliff with never-ceasing , appearance of the very semblance of comfort 
And hope will fade in the dim shroud thunder; and here, when the awakened youth kindled into | would attract the hawk's eye to my little brood, and per 











Which hangs o'er mortal destiny ; rapture, and he caught the fire of enthusiasm flashing in | haps sacrifice them as victims to the wantonness of suspi 
— ——— a sigh be soon forgot, his eye, he spoke of man, whom heaven had sent to this |! cion and revenge.” - 
Phe pe ange yr en eet | beauteous earth, and appointed the master, as well of the | A little farther on, a cadi was sitting in judgment. Adis 
Will twine the night-shade’s coronal ! sublime mountain that swelled beyond the gaze, as the | pute had arisen between a Greek and a Turk. The cadi 
Cling not to life—it hath a ray }| streaked and odour-breathing flower that blushed at its himself was 8 Mussulman—bigoted, ignorant, and preju- 
base. They discussed his power—his destiny—the erect diced against the Christians. The Turk made his cow 


Which waken love and hope to dwell | 
In the young heart a little day, {i 
Then fades the rapt, enchanted spell! i} 


and god-like formation of his body—the aspiring and im-! plaint. The Greek had spoken to him insolently, and mad« 
measurable energies of his mind; and they both thrilled | an effort to strike him: for this offence be had been drag- 





How doth time's lagging tide roll on, jwith the recollection, that his glory was debased—that the ged from his home, loaded with opprobrious epithets, and 
gegen charmed days have ceased to bless! | wings lent by nature for the sublimest flights of knowledge | taunted with insults which it was not in his power either to 
N ." | ‘ 2 ~s 

Os Say existence gone, and happiness, were, by the accursed treachery of a recre-| escape or resent; and now he stood before his judge t 
Clasped in oblivion’s chill caress! } * a , ; : 
Oh, let th li ant few, clogged with heavy shackles, and their glorious make his defence. He seemed superior to the generality 

u he soul its sorrows bear, plumage soiled and trampled in the dust. | of the inhabitants, and was young and athletic, with a form 
But cling not to life’s changeful road. eo a fi ucl ‘his ance s! 
How sweet to roam, in spirit, where | The transitions from the oppressors of the human race tall and graceful, anda face such as one of his ancestors might 
We drink the peace which springs from God! to its preservers was easy. They spoke of the Spartan mo- have worn, and which now glowed with more fire than was 
There is a faith, whose every beam ther’s advice, upon bidding her son farewell, and giving him | either expected or admired by the Turkish portion of the 
m.. rack voice in mercy given, his shield for battle, ‘ With it or upon it.” They blessed | spectators. His voice, in the few brief and low answers 
asain (ne soul no more to dream | Leonidas and his sacred band—sacred in the gratitude which he was compelled to give, had something in it whic! 


OF fading earth, but cling to heaven, W. G. C. | not only of Greece, but of man—not only as the defenders excited attention and awakened involuntary respect. Hi 

of their country, but as the champions of human nature. | folded his arms, and listened to the angry and exaggerated 

THE CASKET. | Siseni glowed with emotions which he had never known recital of his offence with anger and contempt, which the 

— || before, and mourned that the age of freedom and valour | prudence taught by experience was not sufficient entirely 
. es | to conceal. 


had gone by. — | 
| At length they returned to the Peloponnesus, where the) ‘‘ Who are you?” asked the cadi, with an expression ©: 


THE GREEK | forms of his own countrymen were bending beneath the in- face and in atone of voice which might have indicated tu 
2 | sults of brutal masters; where honest'feeling was ridiculed, any observer what would be the nature of his decision. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. |and innocent blood shed unrevenged. | “A man,” was the brief and proud reply. 

They stood in the suburbs of a wretched Greek town.|| “A man, slave? You had better have been a dog tha: 
The houses were half in ruins. The inhabitants were rag- | thus offended against the peace, and brought yourself with 
amidst the dissipations of a court, and his peculiar tempe- ged and spiritless, ignorant and idle. | in the vengeance of the law. This soldier complains tha 
rament will be evident. Let him be a savage in the desert, ' “ Behold,” exclaimed Andreas, “the unhappy and de- you would have struck him had you not been prevented. 
there will still be a predominating influence to distinguish | generate relics of a nation whose rays even now illuminate | “He insulted me grossly at the door of my dwellin; 


him from ail other beings. ‘hus poets sometimes appear who || the world. What must be the feelings of the philanthro- | and when I replied, he dishonoured me with a thew.” 
“ Dishonoured you! And what have you to do with h. 


can scarcely read; and beggars forget their rags in pursu- |pist and patriot, when he gazes on their degradation?” =| 

ing the bent of their minds, in tracing nature’s phenomena || Hate,” replied Notaras, with Spartan brevity, “deep, /nour? You should have held your peace, and he woul 
to their remote causes, or in voluntarily unravelling the | unrelenting hate, towards those who have made them what | have departed.” 

“ For my wife and child I did hold my peace, till his w 
But I thin! 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





THERE is a kind of person who seems born with a cha-/| 
racter independent of outward circumstances. Place him 


mysteries of the mathematics, which have eluded all the /they are.” | 

advantages of the wealthy and the wise. || ‘They passed on by temples in ruins, and columns whose | sult grew too coarse and pointed to be borne 
There is another, who seems formed of transparent mate- broken glories strewed the ground. A crowd of miserable, he came to quarrel with me, and he has succeeded.” 

rials, taking the hue of the objects with which he is in con. || Greeks were gathered together, clothed in the mean garb| “Did you attempt to strike him?” 

tact. Among orators he becomes eloquent, and with states. | Prescribed by the law under which they groaned. Slaves “ He laid his hand upon me, and, in vindication of tli 

men profound. Prosperity enamours him of pleasure, and | tough they were, they smiled, and were exchanging with ‘rights of man, I grasped at his throat.” 

rest readers him satisfied with repose. If philosophy as-\\°4! other those trifling and grateful familiarities which |“ The rights of man! Dog of a Christian, what have yo 

sail him, he will surely pursue her through her sylvan | constitute the charm of almost all society, and give even to do with the rights of man! Creature despised by al 

shades. Love drives him out beneath the starred vault of | W?etchedness a tinge of comfort, when they were interrupt- base worm, how dared you assault your master!’ 

heaven, and leaves him sighing over the fading roses of led by the trampling of horse's feet, and a Turkish horse-|! He was adjudged to pay a heavy fine, and to be taken! 

spring, while, when he catches the inspiring tumult of war |man, glittering with gold and silver, and armed with pis- prison until it was collected. 

ambition Strains all his nerves, and he covets nothing na tols, a carbine, a sabre, and a dirk, galloped into the midst An old man next appeared. He was also a Greek Cliris 

fame. The tender feelings which might have shaped his jofthem. With some insolent exclamation he hushed their tian, designated as such at once by the garb which he wa- 

destinies, are now scorned or forgotten ; and he, whom wo- || sounds of simple pleasure, and called back into every coun- compelled to wear, and the timid and cringing manner ip 

man’s eyes might have melted down into a melancholy | '?4nce an expression of fear and respect. The Greeks which he sought this tribunal of justice. His face was pal’ 

swain, shunning the noise of the world, and pleasing his folded their hands ou their bosoms and bowed as he passed. | with grief and fear, and his eyes wet with tears. He ash« 


imagination only with visions of amorous bliss, now pants'| “‘ Dogs,” cried the soldier, “ wherefore do you stop the! for punishment upon the murderer of his son. 
for the angry battle, and asks no higher doom than to V ield | way with your idle gangs? Ye should be scourged, slaves, “ And whois the murderer ef thy son, old man?” inquire 
up his life ia the cause of his country, ; | and sent back to your wretched homes ;” and the clang of the judge. 

© With freedom’s soil beneath his fect, his charger’s hoofs diminished in the distance, and at length! He named him tremblingly. He was a Turk and a so 


” And fte ‘s Dun: ge : : eg , % 8 
pedom’s Danner dying o'er him died away before they recovered from their terror. dier—and stood before him. fully equipped with jis clit 
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ing accoutrements, his lip curling with a smile of defiance 


and contempt. 

With feeble voice and shaking frame the venerable father ) 
related the circumstances which had terminated in blood. 
He said he was old and poor. He had no family, and 
no friends. His son had been at once the comfort of| 
his age and its support; he had looked to him for suste. H 
nance; he had been the fountain of all his joys—for his | 
affections had been wound around him—and now he had || 
nothing to love. The cause of his death was such as he’! 
deemed must call down the cadi’s vengeance upon the ag- 
gressor. The proud Turk had insulted him, and his son | 
came to his assistance. A blow from the soldier upon his | 
own weak person, was answered by another from the youth, || 
when the ruffian drew his sabre and cut him down before | 
his eyes. He lingered a day, and died in agony. And now, i 
the bereaved parent craved justice upon his eomsein. } 

“ Thou art a fool, old man,” was the reply. ‘“ Thy son) 
was a brawler, and met the fate of one. Get thee to thy) 
home, and hereafter teach thy youth to bear themselves! 
more modestly.” ij 

The father raised his eyes, streaming with tears, towards | 
heaven; motionless with grief, and like a statue of despair, | 
he seemed invoking the thunderbolt to relieve him of the’) 
load of existence. But the crowd, too much accustomed to | 
similar scenes, to pay much respect to his sorrow, pressed 
rudely around, and soon jostled him out of sight. l 

The emotion of Siseni, during these scenes, could scarce- 
ly be contained ; and when again he found opportunity to | 
vent the feelings which had been burning in his bosom, it || 
was in the language of determined passion, which con- 
vinced Notaras his plan was accomplished. i] 

Siseni was, on account of his own intrinsic merit, a va- i 
luable acquisition to any party; but, in this instance, he | 
was particularly so, for the extent of his relatives, the in- 
fluence of his family, and the wealth which they could fling | 
into the scale, and which, at the commencement of the | 
Grecian struggle, and indeed nearly through its whole pro- | 
gress, was almost as requisite as skill or valour. | 

“ And he long,” cried Siseni, “ is my country to sloop 1] | 
How long shall the hand of the oppressor be agen the na- | 
tion, and weigh it down to such infamous misery i 

“ No longer,” said Notaras, “ thanthey whoknow and feel, | 
shall, by their inactivity countenance their country’s shame.” | 

‘ T would to heaven,” exclaimed Andreas, *‘ that I might | 
be placed beneath the standard of the cross, with but a | 
good blade in my hand, and the tyrants full in opposition ! | 
I would be hacked to pieces with greater satisfaction than | 
| have beheid this day's occurrences.’ i 

“ Listen, my friend,” said Notaras, with a voice of more | 
earnestness, and a gaze of deeper expression, than he had 
hitherto allowed to be discernable—*‘ Are you at this mo- 
iment breathing the evanescent enthusiasm of a boyish fan-, 
‘y, excited momentarily to become again cold—to be once 
nore enamoured of childish scenes and woman's pleasure ? 
or am L addressing a man—a Greek, worthy to have fallen’ 
ty Leonidas—with a heart tofeel his country’s wrongs, and a 
soul bold enough to revenge them? Is the friend of my bo- \| 
som, timid, weak, and vacillating? or am I honoured in 
the esteem of one who dares wing a flight aboye common 
men, leaving behind him, and beneath him, the flowery joys. 
of his boy hood—sacrificing prejudices, feelings, and hopes— 
embracing calumny,danger—perchance, death—and all for 

reedom and nature? Think, Andreas, what a joy to break 

the chains of our wretched country !—to strike to the hearts 

of these proud, insolent, and voluptuous tyrants !—to fell 
the domineering Turk to the dust !—to have your foot upon 
iis writhing neck !—to breathe God's free air, ourselves a3 
iree !—and if we are hacked to pieces amidst bleeding foes, 
to feel that we die for our wives, our children, our country, 
and millions of grateful beings yet unborn !” 

“TI burn, I bura,” cried the glowing Greek, ‘‘ with hope 
and vengeance! Whither would you lead me ’—what do 
‘our words portend? Before yon broad sky | swear, If 1); 
suspect truly, I am as worthy your trust as your own bosom 
could wish; I give my life and all its hopes as freely to my 

ountry as the words which I have spoken, and which I 
never can retract.” 

I knew you were a man, whom chains disgraced,” cried | 
Notaras, grasping his hand with such honest force as men | 
use whose hearts and fates are knit together in enterprizes 
of deep and noble importance. “ You shall hear the secrets 
of my bosom, and, without a moment's hesitation, I place | 
my life in your hands F 





FROM THE LEGENDARY. 


THE FIELD OF THE GROUNDED ARMS, 


SARATOGA. 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Sreancens! your eyes are on that valley fixed 
Intently, as we gaze On vacancy, 
When the mind’s wings o’erspread 
The spirit-world of dreams. 
True, ’t is a scene of loveliness—the bright, 
Green dwelling of the Summer’s first-born hours, 
Smiling, through tears of dew, 
A welcome to the morn. 


And morn returns their welcome. 


Even as the mother smiles 
Above her cradled boy— 


And wreathe their light and shade o'er plain and mountain, 
U’er sleepless seas of grass whose waves are flowers, 


The rivers’ golden shores, 
The forests of dark pines. 


The song of the wild bird is on the wind, 
The hum of the wild bee, the music wild 
Of waves upon the bank, 
Of leaves upon the bough. 


But all is song and beauty in the land, 

lu these her Eden days—then journey on ; 
A thousand scenes like this 
Will greet you ere the eve. 


Ye linger yet. Ye see not, hear not now 

The sunny smile, the music of to-day— 
Your thoughts are wandering up, 
Far up the stream of time ; 


And long-slept recollections of old tales 

Are rushing on your memories, as ye breathe 
That valley's storied name, 
Field of the grounded arms! 


Gazers! it is your home—American 

Is your lip’s haughty smile of triumph here ; 
American your step— 
Ye tread your native land. 


And your high thoughts are on her glory’s day 
The solemn sabbath of the week of battle, 
When fortune bowed to earth 
The banner of Burgoyne. 
The forest leaves lay scattered, cold and deal, 
Upon the withered grass that autumn morn 
When, with as withered hearts, 
And hopes as dead and cold, 


His gallant army formed their last array 
Upon that field, in silence and deep gloom, 
And, at their conqueror’s feet, 
Laid their war weapons down. 


Sullen and stern, disarmed, but not dishonoured 
Brave men, but brave in vain, they yielded tiere— 
The soldier's trial-task 
Is not alone to die. 


Honour to chivalry ! the conqueror’s breath 
Stains not the ermine of his foeman’s tame 
Nor mocks his captive’s doom— 
The bitterest cup of war. 


But be that bitterest cup the doom of all 
Whose swords are lightning-flasbes in the cloud 
Of the invader’s wrath, 
Threatening a gallant land’ 


His army’s trumpet-tones wake not alone 
Her slumbering echoes—from a thousand hills 
Her answering voices shout, 
And her bells ring—** To arms!" 


Then danger hovers o’er the invader’s marc! 
On raven-wings, hushing the song of fame 
And glory’s hues of beauty 
Fade from the cheek of death. 
A foe is heard in every rustling leaf, 
A fortress seen in every rock and tree 
The veteran eye of art 
Is dim and powerless then, 


And war becomes the peasant’s joy; ler drum 
His merriest music, and her field of death 
His couch of happy dreams, 
After life’s harvest-home. 
He battles, heart and arm, his own blue sks 
Above him, and his own green land around 
Land of his father’s grave, 
His blessing and his prayers! 
Land, where be learnt to lisp a mother’s nam: 
The first beloved on earth, the last forgot 
Land of his frolic youth ' 
Land of his bridal eve ! 


Sun and cloud 
Smile on the green earth from their home in heaven, 


Land of his children ! Vain your columned stremgth, 
Invaders! vain your battle’s steel and fire ! 

Choose ye the morrow’s doom, 

1 A prison or a grave! 


{ 
| 
| And such were Saratoga’s victors—such 

|| The pe asants brave, whose deeds and death have given 
Hy A glory to her skies, 

| A music to her name. 


In honourable life her fields they trod, 

In honourable death they sleep below, 
Their sons’ proud feelings here 
Their noblest monuments. 


| Feelings, as proud as were the Greek’s of old, 
When, in his country’s hour of fame, be stood, 
i Happy, and young, and free, 

| Gazing on Marathon! 

| 





THE ESSAYIST. 





THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION, 


Tuenre is in human nature an inbred spirit of contradic 
tion—but I did not sit down to write truisims, so f will not 
go into a dissertation on that point; but advise you, if yor 
have not been already taught by experience not to do so 
never to praise very highly your friend to one who has not 
seen him, under the idea that you will thereby excite a last- 
ing prepossession in favour of that friend, for most pro 
bably, if not most certainly, that one who has never seen 
him, will find your friend no paragon. 

And now let me ask, who are the persons that like to be 
contradicted ? 

Why, first of all a woman, who, for the sake of hearing 
her lover praised, abuses him to her friend, : 

A man, who has the stronger side in an argument, and 
longs to show his wisdom or bis wit in defending that side 

A person, man or woman, who stands high in his own 
self-conceit, and brings forward many a humiliatory phrase 
to depreciate that same self, 

A young lady who has a tolerable opinion of her voice 
and continues refusing all solicitations to sing— 

A bully who swears he will fight, but whose oaths and 
wishes are at variance— 

A servant who has found his master’s house a comfort: 
able home, but has given warning in a pet. 

We so seldom meet with the person we could allow to 
contradict us just according to the beut of his humour. Be- 
lieve me, the lively Roxalana trusted to more than the 
beauty and brilliancy of her form and face, and the petit 
nez retrousse, which was said to overturn a kingdom—trust- 
ed to something more potent than her pleasant contradic- 
tions, and apparent wilfulness—in short, to her profound 
tact, which taught her just bow far to go with impunity, 
and just where to stop. She knew that, like the lemon-juice 
in sherbet, contradiction would give a pleasant sharpness, 
because the sugar was not forgotten; whereas, a goblet of 
unmixed lemon-juice would not have been more unpalatable 
to her haughty sultan, than a dose of rash, raw contradic 
tion—such as old Mendham’s, for instance 

“ Lalways speak my mind,” says old Mendham. “I've no 
| idea of concealing my sentiments: I like to tell a person 
a few plain traths.” Now, in this habit, old Mendham re- 
sembles many persons who pique themselves upon telling 
a few plain truths to a man’s face, that they may, in reality 
give vent to their own ill-temper. In fact, their assertions 
are misnamed truths; they are simply their own unwise and 
} prejudiced opinions, made up of false principles and false 
sentiments. A man should never presume tu speak these 
plain truths unless they stand upon the basis of essential 
truth, and are in themselves truths. 

I cannot say that I quite admire the tameness of the lady 
Griselda, from whom so many a patient Grizzel has been 

named: but as for that sturdy gentleman, who put his 
| hands in his pockets, and faced his wife, after he had fol 
| lowed her through every room in their mansion, and heard 
| her settle every thing according to her own light and some 
| what capricious fancy, with ‘“‘ Madam! you may have thy 
house painted what colour you please; but J will have i! 
creen’’—as for that fellow, he deserved to lose the lady 
and catch a Tartar for his second wife. 

This reminds me of an instance which was always highly 
entertaining to those who knew the man under his two dif 
| ferent destinies. A large heavy gentleman he was, of whom 
I speak, with a scowling brow, and Atlas shoulders, and 
He married for his first wife a meck ten 
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der-hearted creature, who brought him no common love ] with in society; and, poor bear!—poor man! I meant to! some months. She was nearly related to one of them: | 


and reverence, and—what some men like better than love 
or reverence—a large fortune. This gentleman was not 
without wit and talents, which made him extremely agree- 
able in society ; and, therefore, in society he was generally 


well-bred and tout a fait aimable: but I often stayed with | 


them when a boy, and, I suppose, in my presence he forgot, 
or knew not, that children are among the keenest obser- 
vers; for when I have been returning home as Bodkin be- 
tween them in their carriage, or remained after the depar- 
ture of the last guest at one of their pleasant parties—then, 
then, alas! what a volley of coarse, brutal contradiction and 
insult has poured from the lips of that so lately facetious 
and courteous gentleman! and how humbly and quietly she 
would venture a few words, not of contradiction, but meek- 
est expostulation ! and how she would tremble, and yet try 
to hide her trembling, and wipe away by stealth the tear 
upon her poor cheek! and how she would cheer up under 
his half kind, half stern encouragement, when the bashaw 
allowed a wayward fit of good humour to surprise him, 
when he was pleased to approve in a dictatorial tone, or to 
jest like one conferring a favour! With what an eloquent 
anxiety would she watch the expression, struggling like a 
dim and watery moonshine about the clumsy features of his 


broad face! How sweetly she would blame herself, her own! 


want of tact, or manner, or sense, or want of any thing in 
which he might choose to deem her faulty or deficient! 

He managed to work upon her constitation like some 
sort of slow poison; for after a union of a few years she 
died—not broken-hearted—oh no! happy, peacefully, smil- 
ingly happy; because he came up now and then into her 
sick chamber and sat by her bedside, and spoke kindly to 
her, and pressed her little thin hand with something like 
tenderness. One who was present when she died, told me 
that, after a violent fit of coughing, he stood and gazed upon 
her till the tears fell fast from his eyes; and that struck 
probably, at the instant, by the remembrance of all her love 
and patience, he kneeled beside the bed, and murmured 
something about regret and begging her forgiveness. This 
was too much for her. She had been apparently engaged 
in silent prayer, when the sound of his voice called down 
the gaze of her upraised eyes. It rested for a moment on 
his countenance, and marked him kneeling there. Upward 
the eyes were raised again, but a look of grateful rapture 
lighted them now; she moved her lips, as if to speak—it 
was too late—the last sigh of mortal breath escaped. “In 
celo quies” was applicable enough, every one thought, who 
read the motto on her hatchment. 

But now the time of retribution arrived to the tyrannical 
husband. He married again, in his unbending, iron, middle 
age, a young, lively, handsome creature, a woman the very 
reverse of his first wife. ‘Those who saw for the first time 
her small slim figure, and her fair face tinted with such 
bright roses, would deem her weak and feminine ; and she 
could be, she was feminine—but never weak, in any sense 
of the word, except, perhaps, on that point where too many 
women are weak—saying “ yes,”” whea one for whom they 
do not particularly care, has made a proposal of marriage. 

How she acquired her authority I could never learn, and 
it was a deeper mystery to all how she managed to keep it 
up; but, what’s the use of examining into causes and reasons 
an such a subject—one, that puzzles the observer every 


day? The fact was plain enough. The geatleman was the, 
same gentleman, as tall, and broad, and stout as ever ; he | 


had the same smile, wore the same dress, told the same 
humorous stories: yet a change had passed over the spirit 
of the man; he was never off his guard; a subdued tone 
had touched his whole character. As for the lady, you 
might see her power in the glance, or rather flash of her 
eye. If he made an assertion with any show of boldness, in 
ber presence, no matter on What subject—* Mr. Rattenbu- 
vy!" she would say ; the mere tone of her voice called him 
to order ; and then the look of which | spoke followed. Mr. 
Rattenbury held his tongue, and looked cowed or scared, 
ov sweetly insinuating on his gentle tyrant, while a hesita- 
ting “* My dear !’’ escaped his lips; or he assumed a plea- 
sant air of raillery, slightly shrugging his shoulders and 
laughing at himself, as much as to say, ** you see how we 
married men are obliged to yield!” Yet she never failed 
to gain her point. 


Poor man! he had been used, large and unwieldy as he 
was, and all ‘‘ for ladies’ love unfit’’—he had been used in 
sis first wife's time to pay certain innocent and playful at- 
fentious to avy pretty and smiling woman he might meet 


say—he intended no harm; his first wife certainly had now 
and then looked uneasy, and smiled with somewhat of a mi- 
serable expression at his little gallantries, particularly 
when he whispered his soft nothings to the very maiden 
who became the second object of his choice: but now he 
‘not only entered the room at his wife’s side, but at her side 
| he remained, humble, gracious, tender only to her, during 
‘the whole evening. If he sidled smiling away, she was 
sure to see him; and would turn upon him, abruptly break- 
jing through any conversation in which she might have 
|been engaged at the time; and she would find some em- 
ployment for him, or put some question to him, or give him 
one of her looks. She never permitted her “ Tassel gentle” 
to “slip a little from her hand.” 

It was her way, in society, to contradict her husband with 
a show of courtesy, for she knew the bad policy of showing 
| too much authority. She was therefore feminine, demure, 
|timid, every thing but yielding. Some years after they 
| were married, a report got about, that in private the little 
‘lady could frown and storm, and go off into fits of passion, 
and fits of fainting; and that, more than once, the prettiest 
‘hand in the world, as he was wont to call his wife's, had 
been raised against the broad cheek of her husband. She 
always preserved her sway; and the deposed tyrant, as 
| some called him, was a meek, obedient, loving spouse to 


| the last. 
| And now a few quiet words with thee, my reader. Art 
!thou married, or about to be married? Then bear with me 
a little longer, for my address is more particularly to thee. 
| {t too often happens, that this vile habit of contradiction 
| grows up between two persons bound to each other, by 
|what should be the bands of happiest and holiest love. 
| Beware of the lightest word spoken from want of temper, 
or petulance, or in the mere idle love of contradiction. 
| Do not be always anxious to prove that you are right. 
| Let the consciousness of being so content you, without ex- 
| pressing it—there are wrong seasons for declaring what in 
itself may be right. Though you are right in your opinion, 
janother may not be wrong; at any rate, you should re- 
'member, that both of you are fallible, both are human. 
| Never interfere to contradict the statement made by an- 
other, of circumstances to which you were both witnesses : 
for the same circumstances seldom make the same impres- 
|| sion on different minds, and the description of them must 
{| necessarily differ. 


| Cuthbert was devotedly attached to his young and love- | 
|, ly bride, and they were pronounced by all who knew them, | 


to be among the handsomest and the happiest of human 
|beings. They were both distinguished for piety, talent, 
|and a disposition of peculiar kindness. They were young, 
| healthy, possessed a competent fortune—and yet they were 


/not happy. They were both a little given to contradiction ; | 


|, and the inclination was soon provoked into a habit, by a 
|reason at once common and natural, Cuthbert, from his 
| childhood, had been the companion and friend of a widowed 
| mother, who lived quite secluded from seciety, and held 
|many peculiar opinions, but who possessed, at the same 
|time, a mind of great power. Her son had grown up un- 
‘der the influence of her sentiments; and among them had 
| been led, unconsciously, to approve, if not adopt, her peca- 
liarities. 

Helen was one of a large family. Her parents were per- 
sons of exemplary character and conduct; but they had— 
‘| who has not ?—their peculiar opinions also, on some sub- 

jects. Cuthbert and his bride were prepared to be perfectly 
| happy in one another's society. They knew not how much 
| bitter experience they had to go through before they could 
jlearn the secret of being happy together. 

They soon discovered, that while they held the same 
‘opinions on the grand questions of religion and morality, 
| there was scarcely a subject of trifing importance which 
'|did not prove the source of a dispute. Their domestic ar- 
'rangements, their plans of every kind, their occupations— 
‘all were subjects for contradiction 

And yet they loved each other—so they thought. Yet 
their constant habit of contradicting one another, on the 


meerest trifle, had been followed by cold looks and hasty 


words ; and we all know how soon coldness grows into un- 
kindness, and hasty words to angry words. A peevisl ex- 
pression was beginning to fix itself about the once smiling 

‘ lips of Helen, and a shade to gather over the clear brow of 
Cuthbert. 


, -Abont this period au old widow lady paid them a visit of 


know not which. She was a great favourite with both 
Soon after her arrival, Cuthbert began to be very happy 
There was a change in his wife's manner; a gentle and 
affectionate yielding to his wishes; a discreetmess in her 
replies; which made him confess to himself, that—dear 
as she had always been to him—she was now perfectly 
charming. : 

“* What is it that has made me so happy lately ?” said 
Cuthbert to his wife; “ for what I feel now, discovers to 
me, that in times past we might have been happier. 1 wi!| 
confess to you,” he continued, “ that I have been mor 
sensible of the worth of my sweet wile since a conversation 
which I have lately held with Mrs. Franklyn. She ob 
served, dear Helen, my foolish pertinacity to my own opi 
nions; and told me, what I was scarcely aware of, that | 
had acquired the habit of contradicting you on the slightest 
occasions, which answered but too weil to the fault whic) 
the word of God condemns in husbands, where it is said 
‘ Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against 
them.’ I had some idea that you were also so inclined to 
imitate me in this failing, till | found, that on restraining 
and watching over every inclination of the sort in mysel! 
our little differences ceased altogether. | now see who was 
really to blame; and I entreat you, my sweetest wife, to for 
give me all the uneasiness I have caused you. Do speak 
to me,” he continued, “ and don’t weep. Why should those 
precious tears fall so fast when J promise you? Won't you 
speak, Helen? have you nothing to say to your ungracious 
husband ?' 

“ Oh yes, yes!” she replied, drawing herself more close 
ly within the arm that encircled her, and lifting her head 
from his shoulder, that she might meet his full gaze—“ It is 
not for me to be silent, dear husband! | have to ask pardon 
also; nay, I feel inclined to confess that the fault was all on 
my side. But I know better now. I have also had a con 
versation,”’ she added very archly, “* with Mrs. Franklyn 

I own, that this account of Cuthbert and his wife is rathe: 
common-place ; but still 1 recommend it to married persons 
If they heed me not, let them consider the true end bea 
tiful words of Cowper: 


’ 


“ Alas! and is domestic strife 

That sorest ill of human life, 

A plague so little to be feared 

As to be wantonly incurred, 

To gratify a frettul passion, 

} On every trivial provocation ' 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear, 

Aud something, every day they live, 
To pity, aud perhaps forgive.” 
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Our Navy.—It must be gratifying to every man of re 
flection to witness the growing strength of this powerful 
arm of national protection, That it is the safest, cheapest 
and almost the only means of defence required by ou 
country, is sufficiently manifest. By far the most importan 
consequence resulting from the late war, was the final set 
tlement of the question relating to this subject, and whici. 
had so long divided public opinion. In ev ery shape, and 
for a series of years, the wise and prudent policy of co 
structing a naval force was met by fierce and angry oppo 
sition. Politicians, whose restless ambition was ever activ 
in the pursuit of schemes of personal aggrandizemen! 
were in the constant habit of disseminating groundless ac- 
cusations and the foulest slanders against it. So long ha: 
public credulity been played upon, and so many appeals 
had been made to the prejudices of the bulk of the people 
that they became at length reconciled to the almost entire 
destruction of every thing like maritime force. A fatal an! 
rainous blow, the offspring of temerity and folly, if not « 
basenees, was struck at a measure conceived in the pf 
foundest wisdom, upheld by the purest patriotism, and fo! 
tified by sage experience. A voluntary door was openet 
to insult, robbery, and aggression from every quarter ; an\ 
such was our weakness, and so inviting the opportunity fo 
plunder, that it begot a combination of pirates, murderer: 
and robbers in the American seas, to a frightful extent, an 
altogether without parallel. To these barbarous atrocitit 
it is only necessary to advert incidentally, since they are > 
fresh within the recollection of every one. Fortunate!) 
there was spirit enough remaining in the government to pu 
ifs energies in tequisition, and by a summary mode of chas 
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tisement to annihilate a rapidly-spreading and dreadful | in St. Paul's chapel, forthe benefit of the deaf and dumb. | all that can be done for Wentworth. Chapman displays 
evil, and one which can alone be traced to the short-sighted We hope, from the very bottom of our heart, that thechurch | great versatility and comic power in the changes of Bull, 
views of men whose qualifications only fitted them for sub- H will be crowded even to an overflow, on this occasion. _—_|_ and tells his Yankee stories admirably. Wallack’s Dennis 
ordinate stations. Happily for us, those days of visionary heepy ARR Ere oa ae i | is irresistible, and increases in effect to the last. Miss 
speculations und idle vagaries may now be numbered with | The Legendary.—The second volume of this periodical | Fisher has not enough to do in the piece, but the little the 
those beyond the flood—and the sore experience of the) —from which we have extracted a fine poem from the pen | author has given to Nancy is made the most of, and Mr 
past, the light of other times, and the bright example of | of Mr, Halleck—is before us. We have not yet found | Reed's black dandy merits from us the same acknowledg- 


older, and consequently wiser nations, have served to dis- | ‘'™¢ to examine its contents with sufficient attention to | nent, 


pel the gloom, and call us to the exercise of our rational Cuptess eh epemen of its general merits. In our next, how-| Mrs. Hughes deservesmuch praise, especially for the de- 
faculties. We now anticipate the period—and we think ¢¥e™, we will endeavour to notice the work as it deserves. ’ 
every man of sense may indulge in the same sentiment— | ag, Dunlap's play of a Trip to Niagara.—Friday and | *e happy to say, is always received with thunders of ap 
when even the stronger nations of Europe will not slightly | Saturday last were distinguished at the Bowery theatre by | Plause. 
hazard the displeasure of America. the remarkable circumstance, that the entertainments of | The scene-painter, Mr. Jones, has been eminently suc 
But while we contemplate with pleasure the liberal ap- | the first evening were repeated on the next, in consequence cessful in the moving scenery of the Hudson; and the au 
propriations made by congress, for the extension of the | of the press to see two pieces, on the same night, both popu- |) thor has wielded the lash of satire so playfully, that even 
navy, and the consequent preservation of our rights on the, Jar, and both from the pen of the same dramatic writer. | the patient must join in the laugh which is raised at his ex 
ocean, we are at a loss to conceive the reasons for suffering |, On Friday evening the house overflowed, and, literally, hun- i pense, but for his cure. 
some of the noblest vessels that ever floated, to remain in!) dreds went away disappointed. The manager gave imme-| 
ordinary, subject to inevitable decay. The force that is in diate assurance of the repetition of both pieces on Saturday, |! 
actual service is quite inconsiderable, altogether incompe-| and was rewarded by another bumper. 
tent to make any serious impression abroad, and barely Of the “Gambler's Fate” we have repeatedly spoken. 
sufficient, as we should imagine, for a very limited school We will take this opportunity to give a sketch of the “ Trip| 
of nautical instruction. Now this does not strike us as be- to Niagara.” The author of this piece has evidently con-| 
ing the policy best adapted to the state and condition of the | trived his plot principally for the purpose of giving the ma- | : 
country. We havea great and growing commerce, second | chinist and scene-paiuter an opportunity of displaying the eo the home ineubetance a: Stone: 
only to that of one commercial power on the globe—that, | beauties and wonders of the Hudson, and the western divi- | ~ sates ont guinne=te part § em new to enast & 
in the ordinary course of things, the mighty extent of our! sion of the state of New-York. He has, therefore, imagined a Sah giveding end puietl; gianing, 9 ues Ose 
empire considered, we shall soon be the first—that the party of English travellers, consisting of Mr. Wentworth, a| other opportunity of reiterating what | have so frequently 
wealth which attends increased and constantly increasing grumbling, prejudiced fault-finder, and his amiable and ac- | oe re Ra ye eye a a 
commerce, unless suitably protected, will be a continual complished sister, who is attended by a pretty and truly tion and support; painful, inasmuch as I must y you adieu 
lure to rapacious freebooters—and that no nation can English waiting-woman. This party is joined at the city-| “ei ° a, Se Bot extensive tm time, sts long, Pi 
maintain her maritime rights when she is uoprepard to, hotel, New-York, by Mr. John Bull, ph ws English peat ong, in the calendar of memory. I must bid you farewell— 
defend them—that a show of strength, and the visible yeljer, an old acquaintance of Mr. Wentworth’s, who had ate ri ee ce ig sateen ego a ten 
means of inflicting speedy punishment on the perpetrators, preceded them by some months in the visit to America. care I have been cane, and have = n - full bear 
of injustice and crime, with a firm spirit to resist aggtes- el in coudeneiie ‘ith Miss W eal : é jing—the remembrance of whic his placed in a bosom that 
, Bull, in conjunction with Miss Wentworth, undertakes, | .. , , ‘ 
sion, and call its authors to account—that a policy found-|) suring a trip i Slee, nicuse: Gestmesths af tie aah "| can make no other return than heartfelt thanks for your 
ed in these views would be the means of shielding us from’ ,, sin ieee. by exposing the absurdity of the siesta on = ——— ' ee werd atone ete a 
wrongs, and preserving us in a state of peace and tranquil-  o¢ Yankees, and showing the incony enience arising from Aer ape yt ~ — oe » fi _ cae “04 
lity, are positions which, we believe, will be universally con-) uncivil, rude, and fault-finding behaviour to the natives omen oon eae oh erent. gunn dpa =—s . Ming 
cana “Wiad itiie Reade ies anih ad means 3 é -'| ment of health and happiness, and this splendid edifice still 
7 Ong es : every For this purpose he soon makes his re-appearance as a! your pride, and under the guidance of the same master spi 
eeprenerashs and, in our opinion, no man has claims to that Frenchman, Monsier Tonson, and is encountered at Went- rit Shieh aie directs it. Farewell—gratefully farewell! 
distinction who is the advocate of a system of mercenary worth’s lodgings by Dennis Dougherty, an Irish farmer, Mr, Forrest is now in Boston. After he has fulfilled a 
economy, or who, through imbecility and fear, or a devotion | wig js seeking protection from yellow-fever, and an oppor- | ¢) : soos 0 Ge Gon ; > ee intends to 
to mean and vulgar popularity, would bring upon his fel- tunity of escaping to his majesty’s dominions, that he may ee : — . zm nai ae pe aha 
low citizens effects of a blighting and ruinous nature, and | phe cool and comfortable in Canada, and safe under the a : “ey : a = oo os aie i : . me nei eg 
upon his government and country degradation and shame. | king’s flag. will be far advanced before we can again have the plea 


| livery of the encomium on Fulton and Clinton, which, we 





Mr. Forrest.—This distinguished and popular tragedian 
took his farewell benefit at the Bowery theatre, on the even- 
ing of the tenth instant. A crowded and fashionable au 
dience attended, and he closed his performances amid the 
most deafening thunders of applause. After the curtain 
had fallen, a call was made for Mr. F. who appeared and 


| sure of seeing him in this city. 





Governor's Island.—From some facts that are made pub-. Nancy, the waiting-woman, has her pride aroused by a a eaeiaad 
lic, it would seem the general government have it in con-| Proposal from Job Jerryson, a black dandy, to introduce Fancy Dress Ball.—The Boston Evening Gazette gives 


remplation to convert this charming place into a navy-| her to his theatre, be being an actor and manager, as well | a sketch of the arrangements for the “ Fancy Dress Ball,’ 
yard. We believe there will be but one sentiment felt by | 5 4 waiter at the hotel ; which proposal she mistakes for an which is to take place in the “ Literary Emporium” on 


our citizens respecting it, and that will be of regret and dis- offer of marriage. Christmas eve. The journal mentioned above, says that 


approbation. That the government does not possess the We are, in the second scene, carried to the steam-boat | “‘it will be complimented by the presence of the young 
right of using the island for such a purpose, or for any other ¥!@rf, at the foot of Courtlandt-street, and amused by the | ladies and gentlemen of Boston, of the first respectability 
purpose, under present circumstances, we think abondent- bustle of embarkation. Here Bull appears as Jonathan || who are to assume such characters and wear such dresses 
ly evident. The power vested in it in relation to this sub- Doolittle, and embarks as such; but Dennis is left bebind, as they choose, without masks or dominos. No lady or 
ject is conditional. The authority rests on a contingency while in pursuit of his baggage. gentleman is required to personate any particular charac 
which has long since ceased to operate. The transfer wes | The second act opens with a view of the Bowery theatre, | ter; but is at liberty to dress and appear as his or her 
made solely with a view to the defence of the city ; and the and Dennis is seeking the steam-boat on the road to Boston. | taste shall deem most appropriate. We understand that 
jaw expressly stipulates, that when there is no longer ane-, We are next presented with the diarama, or moving | the costume of the following characters will be adopted- 
vessity for such purposes, the act of cession becomes void, || *°®?°FY i and the second act closes with the travellers at and, if the parties please, they are at liberty to assume and 
and the island reverts to its former owners. the inn in Kaatskill, where Bull, as Monsieur Tonson, gives enact them—viz : flower girls, Turkish ladies, old women 
Some intelligent mercantile men, we understand, are of _@ lesson to his friend Wentworth, which is received by the old gentlemen, hunters, Hawlet, William Tell, officers, and 
opinion that the establishment of a navy-yard there would \ audience with roars of laughter. last, not least, the dress of old Governor Hancock.” 
have an injurious effect on the harbour, by abridging or | The third act opens with sunrise at the Mountain-house. || RIESE el EGS 
choking up the channel. On this point we offer no opi- Wentworth recounts the adventures of the preceding night, 
uion, as We are incompetent to give one. But this we do. @ Which he had been haunted by the Frenchman. Lea- 
say, that we think it by no means an eligible situation for, therstocking is here introduced ; and after him Bull appears 
such a purpose; and it moreover appears to us that it 48 Jonathan again, in which character he continues to the 
would be a manifest perversion of the evident indications, end of the play. This scene concludes with a laugh at 
ef nature. It was never designed for a place of defence, |, Wentworth’s prejudices. We follow the author and his tra- DIED, 
or for the accommodation of works of great national utility. | vellers to Albany, and thence to Little Falls; and here) @y the 14th inst. after a short and severe illness, Mi 
Vf rational views are to govern, it is sufficiently obvious that|| Dennis Dougherty overtakes us again, and produces his! Isaac Harby, late of South Carolina, distinguished as an 
one leading object among others in the formation and po- | full share of laughter, while recounting his adventures in eminent scholar, and a writer of no ordinary taste and iv 
sition of the island, was that of a delightful retreat to the in-|| pursuit of his protector. telligence. . ; 
\abitants of a great and populous city Wentworth begins to see the absurdity of the Yankee |. > the = hanes Mr. William S. Baxter, in the twenty 
We hope the proper authorities will take this matter in| S*T#€S he had heretofore believed, and Bull, by playing ra uy 13th ince, Mrs. Judith Dooly, wife of Mr. Aw 
and; that they will assert their rights, and put a season- | UP? the Irishman, opens by degrees the eyes of his coun-| drew Dooly, in the fifty-sixth year of her age. 
able check to measures calculated utterly to deform this) “¥™#9- | On the 14th inst. Mrs. Julia Hull Weeks, wife of My 
re-eminently beautiful spot, and forever to deprive the citi- | At Buffalo the denouement takes place. The story of Robert D. Weeks, in the twenty-seventh year of her age 


zens of that recreation and en hi me the powder-horn, and Dennis’s boiling the Indian, make |_ 0 the 14th inst, Mrs, Sarah Riley, wife of Mr. Michae! 
7 Supnymnant which of vight be- cagecn, 2b costes tn Riley, in the thirtieth year of her age. 


Oriental Magnificence .—We owe our readers an apology 
for republishing last week a short article under the fore 
going title, which had appeared in a previous number of 
this paper. It was a mistake of the compositor 





long to them, and which they ought never to relinquish. _|| ‘Ve"tworth a defender of America and Americans. Bull On the 12th inst, Mr. Caleb Horton, in the fifty-Grst year 
The D 4D i a > a | discovers himself, and all go to the Falls of Niagara, where of his age. ‘ 
€ Deaf an umb. n Tuesday evening next, the {the curtain drops On tbe 11th inst, Mr. John Wallace, in the eighty-secoin’ 


New-York Sacred Music Society will give a grand oratorie,| The piece is plaved with great spirit. Mr. Fisher does year of his age 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
HEY, THE BONNY BREAST-KNOT: 


SPIRITOSO. 





Hey, the bon-ny, ho, 


the 


bon- ny, hey, the bon-ny breast-knot! Blythe an’ mer-ry war 





they a’, whan they pat on the breast-knot, 





bri - dal 


There was a 





A sonsie lass, wi’ raven hair, 

Cam’ wi’ a knot like lily fair, 

Gart mony hearts that hour feel sair, 
For ilk ane lo’ed her breast-knot. 

The bride a knot kept tae hersel’, 

Its colour she alane could tell ; 


in our town; For il - 


Wha had the like wad bear the bell, 
And hae a jo an’ breast-knot. 

Hey, the bonny, ho, the bonny, 
Hey, the bonny breast-knot! 
Then blythe an’ merry war they a’ 

Whan they pat on the breast-knot. 


ka lass there was a loon; Some wore black and some wore brown, But ilk ane had a 


It was nae black, it was nae blue, 
It had nae sic unseemly ‘ne, 
But it was white, I tell you true— 

A braw an’ bonny breast-knot. 
Ane had the knot that like to me 
Inspired a’ hearts wi’ mirth an’ glee; 


breast-knot. 
DA CAPO. 





Fareweel, kind friends, an’ thanks to ye 
That lo’e sae weel my breast-knot. 
Hey, the bonny, ho, the bonny, 

Hey, the bonny breast-knot ! 
Baith sad an’ sair I part wi’ ye, 
That loe sae weel my breast-knot 











RODOLPH. 
BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


© Call these forms from under ground, 
* With a soft and bappy sound,” 


“ There is an order 

“ Of mortals on the earth, who do become 

“ Old in their youth, and die ere middie age, 

“ Without the violence of warlike death; 

“ Some perishing of jure—some of study— 
“ Some worn with toil—some of mere weariness— 
“ Some of disease--and some insanity— 

“ And some of withered, or of broken hearts ; 

“ For this last is a malady which slays 

* More than are numbered in the lists of fate, 

“ Taking all shapes, and bearing many name:.” 


DEDICATION. 
Saoeet Promiser !—if now to thee 
—No halcyon on the wintry sea 
Of troubled feeling yet— 
I dedicate this idle rhyme, 
Woven to cheer the laggard time, 
h wisdom would forget ; 
Learn, that when, as @ funeral train, 
The mournful moments crossed my brain, 
I could not but remember hours 
Which wore bright coronals of flowers, 
came successively to me, 
heartfelt melody. 
Si , that with these was shown 
A phantom fairer far—thine own— 
An apparition none can know, 
Or gruess of, saving only thou. 
As for this story of an age 
That saw life fanciful as dreams, 
Tig gon ie eye will scan ifs page ; 
if, with sounds of s streams, 
Thy voice make music of my lays— 
Could they obtain a dearer praise? 


Like notes 
Learn 


PART I. 


The summer's heir on land and sea 
Had thrown his parting glance, 

And winter taken angrily 

His waste iuheritance. 

‘The winds in stormy revelry 

Sported beneath a frowning sky ; 

The chafing waves with hollow rear 
Tumbled upon the shaken shore, 

And sent their spray in upward showers, 
To Rodolph’s proud ancestral towers, 
Whose station from its mural crown 
A regal look cast sternly down. 


At such a season, to's domain 

The lord at last arrived again, 

Changed to the sight, and scarce the same, 
Grown old ia heart, infirm of frame 

His earlier years had been too blest 

For anguish vot to curse the rest: 

Men, like the Dioscuri, dwell 
Alternately in heaven and bell. 

Let those, whose lives aré in their prime 
Use to the uttermost the time ; 
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For as with the enchanted thrall 

Of Eblis and his fatal hall, 

When a short period departs, 

The flame shall kindle in their hearts. 

Thou only, mighty love! canst will 

Much herald good, much after ill; 

Thou holdest human hearts in fee, 

And art the second destiny. 

He loved—he won—and whom ?--hesighed 

First for, next with, another's bride: 

To both extremes of feeling—strong 

Or feeble—the same signs belong, 

And sighs may the expression be 

Of ecstasy or agony. 
* * . . * * * «© » 


Like ravest porcelain were they, 
Moulded of accidental clay : 
She, loving, lovely, kind, and fair— 
He, wise, and fortunate, and brave— 
You'll easily suppose they were 
A passionate and rediant pair, 
Lighting the scenes else dark and cold, 
As the sepulchral lamps of old, 
A subterranean cave. 
"Tis pity that their loves were vices, 
And purchased at such painful prices ; 
*Tis pity, and delight deplores 
That grief allays her golden stores. 
Yet if all chance brought rapture here, 
Life would become a ceaseless fear 
To leave a world then rightly dear. 
Two kindred mysteries* are bright, 
And cloud-like, in the southern sky : 
A shadow and its sister-light, 
Around the pole they float on high, 
Linked in a strong though sightless chain, 
The types of pleasure and of pain. 


There was an age, they tell us, when 
Eros and Anteros dwelt with men, 

Ere selfishness had backward driven 
The wrathful deities to heaven : 

Then gods forsook their outshone skies, 
For stars mistaking female eyes ; 
Woman was true, and man, thouch free, 
Was faithful in idolatry. 

No dial needed they to measure 
Unsighing being—Time was Pleasure, 
And lustres never dimmed by tears, 
Were not misnamed from lustreus years, 
Alas! that such a tale must seem 

The fiction of a dreaming dream! 

Is it but fable? has that age 

Shone only on the poet's page, 

Where earth a luminous sphere portray’d, 
Revolves not both in sun and shade? 
No! happy love, too seldom known, 
May inake it for awhile our own. 


Yes, although fleeting rapidly, 
It sometimes may be ours, 


* The Mageflan clonds 





rene 


And he was gladsome as the bee* 
Which always sleeps in flowers. 

Might this endure? her husband came 
At an untimely tide, 

But ere his tongue pronounced her shame, 
Slain suddenly, he died. 

’Twas whispered by whose hand he fell, 

And Rodolph’s prosp'rous loves were gone. 

The lady sought a convent-cell, 
And lived in penitence alone ; 

Thrice blest, that she the waves among 

Of ebbing pleasure staid not long, 

To watch the sullen tide, and find 

The hideous shapings left behind. 
Such, sinking to its slimy bed, 

Old Nile upon the antique land, 

Where Time's inviolate temples stand,t 
Hath ne'er deposited. 

Happy, the monster of that Nile, 

The vast and vigorous crocodile ; 

Happy, because his dying-day 

Is unpreceded by decay : 

We perish slowly—loss of breath 

Only completes our piece-meal death. 


She ceased to smile back on the sun, 
Their task the Destinies had done ; 
Andearth which gave, resumed the charms, 
Whose freshness withered in its arms : 
But never walked upon its face, 

Nor mouldered in its dull embrace, 

A creature fitter to prepare 

Sorrow, or social joy to share 

When her the latter-life required, 

A vital harmony expired ; 

And in that melancholy hour 

Nature displayed its saddest power, 
Subtracting from man’s darkened eye 
Beauties that seemed uameant to dic, 
And claiming deeper sympatby 

Than even when the wise or Wave 
Descend into an early grave. 

We grieve when morning puts to flight 
The pleasant visions of the bight ; 

And surely we shall have good leave, 
When a fair woman dies, to grieve. 
Whither have fled that shape, and gleam 
Of thought—the woman, and the dream ! 





Whither have fled that inner light, 

And benefactress of our sight? 

Nothing in answer aught cap show, 

Only thus much of each we know— 

The dream may visit us again, 

She left for aye the sons of men! 

Death may, in part, discharge its debt, 
Half render back its trast— 

Life may redeem her likeness yet, 
Reanimate her dust; 


While Hope attends her sacred fire, 
All joy rejoices in its pyre: 
Once quenched, what ray the flame renews 
What but calamity ensues ? 
When ill report disgraced his name, 
And tumed to infamy his fame, 
Bearing from home his blighted prime, 
He journeyed to some distant clime, 
Where babbling rumour could not trac’ 
His footsteps to a resting-place. 
Meanwhile, the quest of happiness 
He made, despairing of success; 
Unhoped, but not pursued the less, 
It urged around the world its flight 
Away from him, like day frum night 
There are, who deem of misery 
As if it ever craved to die: 
They err; the full of soul regard, 

More than the calm, their graves with hat, 
The loss of such a life is hard, 

And, ending their eventful fate, 
From so much into nothing must 
The change be pain—from ‘his to dust 
To Gill the chasms of the breast, 
’Tis happiness they seek, not rest; 
Wishing for something to amend 
Existence, they must shun its end : 
And this the princely will betrays 
To many sufferings and days. 


As sunk, avoiding mortal touch, 
The cabalist’s discovered treasure, 
So met his sight, escaped bis clute! 
Many appearances of pleasure, 
Deceitful as that airy lie, 
The child of vapour and the sky,” 
Which cheats the thirsty Arab’s eyc- 
Only the palm, heat-loving tree, 
Or bird of happy Araby, 
May burn, and not to die: 
Philosophy has lost the powert 
From ashes to reform a flower ; 
Magic and alchemy no more 
Men's primal strength and youth restor: 
Nor could those great and dream-like art- 
While flourishing, revoke their hearts 
The feelings rise regenerate never, 
But, once consumed, are gone for ever 


t Paliogenesy 
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But both will bear another name, 
Nor, like the dream, appear the saint» 
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